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THE 


OCCURRENCES,  &c. 


THE  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America 
were  originally  eftablifhed  by  Eng- 
lifhmen,  who  fled  thither  from  the 
enthufiafm,  tyranny,  ufurpation  and  bigotry, 
which  at  different  times  diftradted  this  king¬ 
dom  j  as  Englilhmen,  they  had  a  right  to 
the  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  were  under 
the  bond  of  allegiance  to  it,  wherefoever 
they  went.  The  charters  granted  to  them 
by  feveral  of  our  kings,  referve  the  one, 
and  confirm  the  other. 

Thefe  charters  appear  to  fome  people  il¬ 
legal,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant;  but,  to  judge  rightly  of  them, 
we  muff:  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  former 
times,  when  the  crown  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,  all  power  of  government,  even  of 
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this  kingdom,  veiled  in  itfelf ;  and  had  an 
undoubted  fovereignty  over,  and  right  of 
difpofition,  of  all  conquefts  or  acquilitions 
whatfoever ;  and  belides,  the  nature  of  A- 
merica  was  fuch,  that  no  encouragement 
could  be  too  great  to  allure  people  to  thofe 
countries  and  climates,  which  were  then  fo 
inhofpitable ;  but,  whether  thefe  charters 
are  legal  or  not,  ought  by  no  means  be 
queftioned  now ;  for  upon  the  faith  of  them 
many  people  embarked  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes,  and,  taking'up  their  relidence  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  eltablilhed  colonies,  and 
extended  thereby  the  trade  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  its  prefent  greatnefs. 

The  colonies  are  fecured  by  thefe  char¬ 
ters  from  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown,  of 
whom  they  are  perhaps  as  independant,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  can  be. 
But  from  this  claim  of  independance  of  the 
crown,  which  the  colonifts  infill  on,  refults 
the  neceffity  of  a  dependance  on  f©me  other 
power; — found  policy,  the  nature  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  modern  colonization  require 
it. — This  power  mull  be  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  hath,  and  ought  to 
have,  the  full  and  abfolute  fovereignty  over 
all  the  Britilh  dominions. 

f .-A*.-  *  -  *  * 

If  this  fovereignty  feems  lately  to  have 
been  called  in  queflion,  it  ought  by  no 

means  to  be  imputed  to  the  fpirit  of  difloy- 
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alty  or  independance,  but  to  thofe  errors 
which  the  beft-intentioned  men  fometimes 
fall  into  ;  for  evidently  feeing  the  futility  of 
thofe  reafons,  which  are  generally  thrown 
out  to  prove  the  right  of  the  fovereignty  of 
parliament,  they  have  been  unhappily  led  to 

doubt  the  right  itfelf. 

They  proteft  again  ft  the  principles  of  the 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations, 
as  deftruftive  of  all  liberty  ;  the  writers  on 
the  civil  law  they  confider  as  the  tools  or 
power  j  and  the  writers  and  expoiitois  of 
the  common  law  of  this  land  had  not,  they 
fay,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  con¬ 
templation,  when  they  delivered  thofe  dic¬ 
ta,  which  are  difingenuoufly  made  ufe  of 
againft  them. 

They  acknowledge,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  either  actually  or  vir¬ 
tually  reprefented  in  parliament,  but  deny 
that  the  colonies  can  in  any  manner  be  con- 
fidered  in  that  light :  the  putting  them  on 
the  fame  footing  with  Birmingham,  Man- 
chefter,  and  Leeds,  rich  and  flouriftiing 
towns,  when  an  argument  is  to  be  raifed 
againft  their  liberties,  and  denying  them  in 
the  fame  breath,  the  right  of  Old  Sarum, 
Aldborough,  and  fifty  other  impoveriflied 
boroughs,  is  moft  ridiculous  and  unfaii . 
The  comparing  them  to  copyholders,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  vileft  bondage,  and  therefore 
particularly  excluded  the  leaft  flaare  in  go- 
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vcrnment,  they  confider  as  an  infult ;  the 
treating  them  as  women,  as  infants,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  plain 
declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  they  are 
without  property  and  integrity,  will  or  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  want  of 
reprefentation.  You  tell  them,  not  one  third 
of  the  kingdom  is  reprefented ;  but  they 
deny  it,  and  infill  with  Mr.  Blakllone,  in 
his  late  mallerly  performance,  “  that  fuch 
only  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting,  as  can  have  no  will  of  their 
own,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a 
free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  fome  place  or  other 
in  this  kingdom.”  Have  we,  fay  the 
Americans,  no  wills  of  our  own  ?  Are  we 
not  free  agents  ?  but  could  it  be  proved, 
that  not  one  third  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  a  right  of  voting,  yet  it  would  not 
avail,  unlefs  you  fhewed  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  interells  of  all  the  kingdom  was 
not  the  fame;  that  the  reprefen tatives  of 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  therefore  negledted  or  in¬ 
jured  the  interells  of  the  other  two;  you 
mull  lliew  likewile,  that  the  interells  of 
minors  and  women,  copyholders  and  the 
lowell  handycraft  man  in  the  kingdom, 
are  not  interwoven  with  the  interells  of 
every  family  and  man  in  the  kingdom ;  you 
mull  Ihew  too,  that  minors  and  women 

have 
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have  no  relations,  and  that  their  eftates  give 
them  no  influence ;  that  the  fame  man 
who  was  a  copyholder,  might  not  have 
freehold  lands ;  and  that  a  tax  upon  trade 
is  not  felt  by  any  but  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer. 

The  comparing  them  to  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey,  the  miferable  remains  of  your 
Norman  dominion,  and  mere  appendages  of 
the  crown,  cannot  fubjeCt  them  to  the  fame 
laws  ;  and  that  even  Ireland  itfelf,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  conquered  country,  ought 
not  to  bementionedas  a  rule  for  your  condudt 
towards  the  colonies,  which  were  originally 
eftablifhed  by  Englithmen,  with  aflurances 
of  the  fulled:  enjoyment  of  liberty.  But 
that,  with  regard  to  Ireland  itfelf,  tho  the 
fovereignty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  over  it  is  plainly  aflerted,  yet  you  are 
very  cautious  in  the  exercife  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  with  refpeCt  to  internal  taxation. 

Thefe  reafons,  which  are  generally  urged 
as  a  fufficient  ground  for  eftablilhing  the 
right  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  not  being 
quite  fatisfaClory  to  the  Americans,  they 
have  been  led  to  queftion  the  right  it  felf,  and 
confidering  the  grounds  thereof,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  they 
have  taught  themfelves  to  think. 

That  whatever  aflfe&s  all,  fliould  be  de¬ 
bated  by  all,  fo  that  knowledge  and  mutual 

intereft 
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interefl-  will  prevent  miftakes  and  partiality; 
t  at  it  is  not  tobe  imagined  every  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  has  a 
knowledge  ofAmerica,  for  tho’they  may  have 
taken  much  pains  in  eroding  the  Alps,  and 
had  much  pleafure  in  converting  with  the  Ci- 
ccioni  ofRome,yet  it  is  poffiblethey  may  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of 
INcw  England,  and  the  nature  of  lumber. 
Tnat  if  a  tax  is  laid  on  any  branch  of  bufi- 
ncls>  or  upon  a  particular  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  knowledge  can  be  loon  had  of  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  it :  that  the  in¬ 
trudes  and  condition  of  America  is  but  little 
known  :  that  no  impofition  can  be  laid  on 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  without  affeding 
the  reft  :  that  the  taxing  America  falls  folely 
upon  mat  country,  without  affeding  Great 
Biitain,  which  affumes  that  power  for  its 
own  peculiar  eafe  and  emolument,  which  is 
not  a  very  delicate  light  to  confider  this 
country  in.  That  countries  and  places, 
which  have  particular  interefts  to  fupport, 
ought  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament :  that, 
it  was  on  this  principle  the  two  Univerfities 
had  the  power  given  them  of  eleding  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  if  a  body  of  people  are  to  be 
taxed  by  laws,  which  they  have  adually  no 
lhare  in  making,  the  fame  mifehiefs  will 
enfue  which  are  marked  in  the  preamble  to 
34  an  d  35  H.  viii.  c.  to.  which  ^ave  a 
fight  to  the  city  of  Chefter  of  chufmg  re¬ 
prefen  tatives. 
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prefentatives,  “  That  the  inhabitants  there- 
“  of  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and 
«c  grieved  with  ails  and  datutes  made  with- 

O 

“  in  the  laid  court  of  parliament,  as  well 
“  derogatory  unto  the  mod  antient  jurif- 
“  diction,  liberties,  and  privileges  thereof, 
“  as  prejudicial  unto  the  common  'weal,  qui- 
“  etnefs,  and  peace ,  of  his  Majedy’s  fub- 
“  jedls.” 

If  then  the  fovereignty  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies  is  founded 
on  policy  of  government,  and  noton  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  demand  the  lubmiffion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  the  laws, 
namely,  their  confent  to  them,  as  either 
actually  or  virtually  reprefented  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  them,  it  behoves  thole  who  have  this 
right  to  be  particularly  attentive  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  it.  And  for  that  purpofe,  it  is 
their  effential  duty  not  to  defpiie  the  colo-* 
nies,  but  to  attain  the  bed;  knowledge  of 
them  in  their  power  :  not  to  confider  them 
as  a  fet  of  vagabonds  and  tranfports,  but  an 
indudrious,  honed,  and  free  people. 

And  in  a  word,  not  to  adopt  any  fydem 
of  partiality  or  prejudice,  of  fufpicion  or 
contempt,  the  marks  of  a  wicked  and  weak 
minidry,  but  in  all  indances  to  treat  them 
with  tendernefs  and  liberality  as  fellow  fub- 
jedts,  and  be  convinced  and  adt  accordingly, 
that  the  intereds  of  Great  Britain,  and  its 
American  colonies,  are  infeperable,  and  that 
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the  advantages  of  the  one  will  not  be  even¬ 
tually  promoted,  if  the  interefts  of  the  other 
are  acnficed  to  low  and  temporary  expe- 
clients,  and  on  the  fpur  of  particular  occa- 


Should  this  ever  he  the  cafe,  we  ought  not 
to  be  furpnfed  they  fhould  loudly  complain 
and  boldly  proteft  againft  being  made  the 
property  of  an  unpopular  minifter,  who, 
unable  to  raife  the  neceftary  fupplies  in  Great 
Britain,  thou  Id  feize  on  the  friendlefs  and 
unlupported  Americans,  and  propofing  plans 
ot  ceconomy  to  this  country,  and  pretending 
an  extraordinary  lagacity  into  future  events, 
lliould  form  a  fyftem  deftrudlive  of  public 

confidence,  and  the  commercial  interefts  of 
both  countries. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  however  this  right 
of  parliament  is  founded,  the  Americans 
openly  declare  againft  it ;  and  infolently 
claiming  an  independency,  they  are  guilty 

of  treafon,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  re¬ 
bels. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unadvifeable 
than  the  making  ufe  ot  opprobrious  expref- 
iions,  and  tne  utmoft  exertion  of  power 
again  ft  fuppofed  action,  the  nature  and  com¬ 
plexion  ot  which  we  have  no  authoritative 
judgment  of :  the  late  occurrences  in  North 
America  are  of  that  kind,  we  neither  can, 
nor  ought  to  give  a  particular  name  to  them, 
until  we  have  information  of  their  motives  : 


m 

for  fhould  we  rafhly  and  falliy  brand  the 
conduct  of  any  part  of  his  Majefty’s  lubje&s 
with  odious  appellations,  it  will  appear  to 
every  one  as  proceeding  from  the  malice  and 
indignation  of  party  :  but  fhould  we  adt  fo 
very  injudieioufly,  as  not  only  to  call,  but 
treat  our  American  brethren  asfeditious,  re¬ 
volting,  and  rebellious,  at  a  time  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  farthet  from  their  thoughts,  wc 
muft  expebt  our  want  of  charity  in  fpeech 
and  violence  of  condudt  will  be  refented  by 
that  fpirit,  which  virtue  and  loyalty*  once 
queftioned,  cannot  help  fhewing.  And  bow 
much  would  they  have  to  anfwer  for,  whofe 
blindnefs  and  obftinacy  brought  on  an  adtual 
defection  of  as  beneficial  and  as  loyal  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  this  kingdom  as  his 
Majefty  can  glory  in  ?  But  fhould  the  colo¬ 
nies  be  really  averfe  to  this  government* 
and  fhould  we  have  full  proof  of  their  in¬ 
clination  to  fall  off  from  that  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion  they  have  hitherto  {hewed*  feverity  and 
rigour  would  be  exerted  even  then  too  foon* 
if  we  heard  not  their  grievances,  and  cor¬ 
dially  endeavoured  to  give  a  reafonable  fa- 
tisfablion  to  their  juft  complaints*  for  tho* 
we  live  in  fociety,  we  muft  attend  to  the 
feelings  of  nature:  and  as  we  live  in  aland 
of  liberty,  we  muft  make  fome  allowances 
even  for  the  groundlefs  refentments  of  free¬ 
men.- — Our  news  papers  and  coffee-houfe 
politicians  have  been  lately  full  of  invectives 

C  againft 
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ttgainfl  the  tliipofition  and  conduct  of  the 
Amt  i  icans,  and  uling  foul  mouthed  re¬ 
proach  and  inflating  the  molt  violent 
methods,  feem  to  be  endeavouring  to  drive 
matters  to  the  world  and  laid  extremity,  a 
civil  war  :  and  yet  the  fame  news  papers 
and  coffee-houfe  politicians,  not  long  lince, 
made  ufe  of  every  plaulible  turn,  and  every 
palliative,  to  excufe,  nay,  to  juflify  the 
chicanery  of  the  French,  in  not  paying  the 
Canada  bills  ;  and  the  want  of  honour  and 
humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  in  refilling  to 
di (charge  the  ranfom  of  Manilla.  Thefe 
two  nations  were  lately  declared  enemies  to 
Cieat  Biitam,  and  will  ever  be  the  oppofers 
of  her  intereffs  j  and  yet  we  treated  both 
witn  tenderneis,  politenefs,  and  condefcen- 
tion,  becaufe  we  were  by  all  means  to  avoid 
a  war,  though  nothing  can  be  worfe  policy 
than  to  preferve  the  public  repofe  by  yielding 
any  point  of  interefl  or  honour.  What  can 
we  think  of  iuch  men  and  fuch  politics  ? 
they  pals  over  unnoticed  the  open  violations 
ol  iblemn  treaties,  and  blacken  writh  feurri- 
hty  and  ignominy  actions  and  men,  whofe 
motives  and  temper  they  are  grofsly  igno¬ 
rant  of.  A  war  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
in  their  opinion,  with  aliens,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  enemies  and  rivals  of  this  kingdom,  but 
to  he  immediately  entered  into,  and  purfued 
with  rigour  and  vengeance  again!!  its'  de¬ 
fendants  and  lubjedts.  A  civil  war  is  per- 
■  haps 
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haps  in  their  notions  lefs  injurious  to  the 
happinefs  and  interefts  of  a  people  than  a 
national  one  ;  but  1  hope  Great  Britain  will 
never  be  governed  by  fuch  men,  and  fuch 
politics  ;  the  prefent  times,  I  am  fure,  do 
not  require  fuch  councils.' 

A 

The  critical  fituation  we  are  in  demands 
deliberation  and  tendernefs,  and  not  raftinefs 
and  violence  ;  we  ought  to  adt  difpaffionately 
for  the  mutual  interefts  of  both  countries, 
and  not  in  a  fpirit  of  party  to  the  public 
cor.fufion.  We  ought  to  confider  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  our  colonies  were  eftabiint- 
ed,  and  how  far  it  has  been  purfued  and 
encouraged,  or  negledted  and  ruined ;  we 
ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  tem¬ 
per  and  condition  of  thofe  who  compofe 

them,  and  of  what  benefit  they  have  been, 

*  ¥ 

and  what  difpofition  they  have  had  hitherto 
to  this  kingdom  ;  but  we  ought  above  all 
things  to  weigh  in  our  minds,  over  and  over 

#  O  O 

again*  the  probable  and  poffible  confequences 
of  treating  thofe  as  enemies  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  our  moil  beneficial  friends : 
we  muft  coniider,  whether  the  terror  of 
arms  ever  convinced  the  judgment*  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  affections,  and  whether  the 
Americans  can*  or  will,  ever  be  cordially 
united  to  you,  if  moderation,  the  beft  means, 
of  governing,  is  called  pufillanimity,  and 
looked  upon  as  below  the  dignity  of autho- 

C  2  rity* 
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fity.  Should  compulfory  means  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  as  abfolutely  necefiary  to  quiet  the 
AmejLans,  the  die  is  cad,  aut  Ccejar  aut 
fin  Hus.  Every  man  of  the  lead:  experience 
jn  Great  Britain  knows  the  confequence  ; 
every  man  in  America  trembles  at  it ;  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  both  countries.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  indeed,  cqnfidering  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Americans,  that  Great  Britain  will  come  off 
triumphant  in  the  conteff,  but  the  victory 
will  be  truly  deplorable.  Should  it  be 
doubtful  for  any  time,  that  alone  will  make 
you  repent  your  recourfe  to  violence ;  but 
fhould  you  fucceed  at  lad,  all  confidence  and 
cordiality  being  interrupted,  you  neither 
can,  nor  will,  treat  the  Americans  for  the 
future  as  fpbjedts,  but  will  reduce  them  to 
the  mod:  implicit  obedience.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  that  though  the  Americans  are  natural¬ 
ly  good  fubjedls,  they  will  over  he  bad  (laves, 
the  difficulty  will  be  great  to  keep  them  in 
the  irkfome  ffate  of  fervility,  and  the  ex- 
pcnce  and  watchfulnefs  necefiary  for  it  will 
entirely  exhaud  you  :  for  though  the  En- 
gliffi,  as  it  is  faid,  will,  when  they  ccafe  to 
be  freemen,  be  the  mod:  abjedt  flaves  the 
Americans,  on  the  contrary,  (hould  they 
now  be  reduced  to  that  miferable  date,  will 
ever  retain  a  fpirit  for,  and  longing  after  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  two  people  in  this  deplorable 
event,  will  be  owing  to  the  different  caufes 

which 
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which  produce  it.  Whenever  the  people  of 
this  ifland  ccafe  to  be  free,  it  will  be  when 
they  are  fo  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  bafely 
to  betray  their  own  rights,  and  become  wil¬ 
ling  Haves  ;  but  the  Americans  now  have 
the  independance  which  a  bountiful  nature 
gives,  and  the  ftrong-ft  fenfe  of  liberty; 
and  therefore  force  alone  can  deprive  them 
of  their  enjoyment  of  it.  1  laid  it  was  pro^ 
bable  that  Great  Britain  would  at  laft  be 
triumphant,  but  it  is  pofflble  that  her  molt 
vigorous  efforts  may  be  baffled ;  notwith^ 
Handing  the  greatnefs  of  her  power,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  America. 

Every  war  is  doubtful,  power  has  fre¬ 
quently  ruined  itfelf  by  confidence,  and 
weaknefs  grown  ftrong  by  defpair.  Hiffory 
affords  many  examples  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation  :  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  United  Provinces,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  an  inconteftable  one;  and  is 
well  worthy  of  our  particular  attention  at 
this  time ;  for  it  will  enable  us  to  obfer've 
the  confequences  of  weak  or  violent  coun¬ 
cils,  of  corrupt  or  ill  condudt,  of  faction  or 
obftinacy,  which  weakens  and  diffolves  the 
fir  melt  government;  and  if  our  condition  is 
fo  critical,  as  to  confound  even  the  belt 
heads  and  belt  hearts  in  the  kingdom,  in 
determining  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  ex¬ 
tricate  us  from  our  difficulties ;  the  rife  and 
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Countries  will  inftrud  us  at  leaf!  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  kind  of  knowledge,  of  what  ought 
not  to  he  done.  Some  people  may,  perhaps, 
imagine,  that  the  wifdom,  thusattained,  is  at 
heft  very  uncertain  ;  for  tho’  all  things  are 
poflible,  and  what  has  been,  may  be ;  vet 
hardly  any  one  thinks  he  is  liable  to  the 
lame  mifery  another  has  fallen  into,  be- 
caule  a  change  in  time,  fortune,  condition, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  make 
mm  an  exception  to  the  former  rule.  But 
t  ae  tiuth  is,  that  fo  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is,  the  fame  caufes  will 
generally  produce  the  fame  effeds ;  at  lead 
it  will  be  confident  with  human  prudence, 
to  condud  ourfelves  as  if  they  would,  when 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  are  fuch,  as 
to  leave  us  no  other  rule  to  go  by. 

1  he  Spanifh  monarchy  was,  about  the 
year  1559,  when  the  peace  of  Cambray  was 
made,  the  mod:  refpeded  power  in  Europe. 
Spain,  the  Milaneie,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
X,o w  Countries,  and  the  new  difeovered 
'tv  orid,  were  the  formidable  members  ofit : 
me  ambition  of  France  was  checked,  it  held 
Italy  in  awe,  and  England  was  fubfervient 
to  its  purpofes ;  considerable  acquisitions 
were  made  by  the  peace,  bdides  the  par¬ 
ticular  objeds  of  the  war. 

Thus  circumdanced,  Spain  had  nothing 
to  do  but,  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace^ 
"ftablUJi  its  extensive  empire  on  the  firmed 
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foundation.  But,  unfortunately,  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  which  reftored  quiet  to  all  the 
declared  enemies  of  Spain,  produced  animo- 
iities,  civil  dillentions,  and  open  ruptures 
amongfl  her  own  fubjedts,  to  the  mifery  of 
individuals,  and  difmemberment  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

The  means  by  which  this  fignal  ruin  was 
brought  about ,  may  be  worth  invefligating. 
The  firft  blow  given  to  it,  came  from  a 
quarter  the  lead:  expedted,  from  its  weak- 
nefs  and  former  loyalty  of  condudt  towards 
Spain.  But  there  is  nothing  fo  unlikely, 
which  particular  accidents  may  not  produce; 
and  the  greatefl  empires  have  fallen,  by 
means  apparently  the  mod:  contemptible. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  divided 
with  many  ftates,  with  diftindt  govern¬ 
ments,  were  over-run  by  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  who  ravaged  the  greated:  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  the  Saxons,  who,  fierce  in 
arms,  eflablifhed  and  maintained  freedom 
wherefoever  they  went ;  for,  fighting  with¬ 
out  pay,  and  not  for  the  ambition  of  another, 
they  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  were 
therefore  attentive  to  fecure  the  public  li¬ 
berty  againfl  the  artifice  or  violence  of 
thcfe  who  might  claim  a  fuperiority  over 
them.  As  they  were  bred  t^a  mas, 
never  forgot  the  ufe  of  them,  and  kept 
themfelves  free  thereby  from  open  infults ; 
and,  led:  cunning  and  time  diould  injure 

their 
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Cy  Clain?ed  and  excrcifed  the 
ft.  •  i  ‘  r  rtles  >  and,  amongft  the  red- 

fukeffin  offd',e.rmi<i‘ng  disputes  about  tire 

or  con  r  f,  ?ar  f rinces’  whcn  doubtful 
jj  f  cvtr‘eu  J  aild  deciding  thofe  between 

d  Lte;”Vowns- of  raifin* a  »*»«*  fo; 

ek  nce  of  their  countries,  in  a  war  anion -ft 
e.i  neighbours;  of  adviiing,  in<  time  &of 

danger  abroad,  or  diicon  tents  at  home-  and 

upon  any  „OT  impolmon  that  £? 

aflLiS?,  “le  pe°pl^  :  the  ufe  of  'bo  free 
aUembI.es  teas  another  of  thofe  liberties 

whereof  the  inhabitants  of  thole  proving 

r  TO"d  and  tenacious.  Thefe  rights 
feem  to  be  effentiai  to  contribute  them  free. 
i»en,  out  there  were  other  conceffions  and 
graces  from  their  princes  who  ruled  over 
nem  wmch,  being  once  granted,  they  had 

Their  wars,  which  were  generally  fhort 
were  with  princes  and  competitors  of  their 
own  fize  and  drength,  unlefs  indeed  they 
,  into  the  quarrels  of  England  and  France, 
and  then  they  were  engaged  on  the  ikirts 
oii.y,  the  grofs  of  it  being  waged  between 
the  two  kings,  and  their  invader  dates  were 
made  ufe  oi  lor  the  commodioufnefs  of  a 
ciiyeriion,  rather  than  any  great  weight  they 
might  have  in  the  main  of  the  affair. 

The  mighty  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
this  exteniive  country  (attributed  by  Com.- 
mines  co  the  goodneis  of  the  princes,  and 
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tne  eaie  and  fa  ety  of  the  people)  enabled 
Spam,  into  whole  hands  it  came,  to  be  a 
match  for  France.  Philip  of  Burgundy 
efpecially  was  a  wife  and  good  prince,  lov¬ 
ed  by  his  fubje&s,  and  efteemed  hy  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  taking  his  meafures  fo  well 
uPon  tne  decline  of  the  Enghlh  greatnels 
abioad,  by  their  diffentions  at  home,  ended 
his  quarrels  in  France,  by  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  ;  “  fo  that  he  took,”  Sir 
Wiiiiam  Temple  lays,  “  no  pretence  from 
his  greatnels,  or  his  wars,  to  change  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  his  government 
but  Charles,  the  Hardy,  afked  frequent  and 
•heavy  contributions,  which,  gained  at  hrft 
by  the  credit  ofhis  father’s  government,  and 
his  own  great  defigns,  but  at  length  ren¬ 
dered  his  people  difeontented,  and°himfelf 
difefteemed  and  unfortunate.  In  the  time  of 
Maximihan,  leverai  bodies  of  German  trooos 
were  brought  down  into  Flanders  for  their 
defence  againft  France  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  a  much  greater  number  of  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Italians  were  introduced  on  the 
fame  account ;  but  thefe  demands  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  thefe  grievances  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foldiers,  gave  occafion  to  no  diltur- 
bances  at  firil,  for  Charles  was  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  gentle  nature,  and  dying,  left  to 
Philip  the  Second  the  Seventeen  Provinces, 
in  a  condition  as  aeaceabl^  and  loyal  as 
either  prince  or  fubjedt  could  defire ;  but 
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being  foon  treated  with  various  marks  of 
contempt  and  diftruft,  and  the  foreign  fol- 
diers  and  thofe  exactions  which  the  war 
had  made  neceflary,  and  therefore  readily 
fubmitted  to,  being  continued,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Provinces  withdrew  that  af¬ 
fection  and  attachment  they  had  hitherto 
fhewea  upon  all  occafions. 

The  government  of  the  Low  Countries 
being  beneath  the  immediate  confideration 
of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  the  whole  was 
devolved  on  the  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  affiled 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Granville,  who  being  the 
advifer  of  the  continuation  of  the  foreign 
troops  and  exactions  of  money  for  their 
fupport,  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter  or  inftrument  of  their  oppreffions, 
and  not  of  their  defence,  when  a  general 
peace  had  left  them  no  enemies  to  fear. 

The  people  complained  with  a  general 
confent  and  paflion-,  and  the  States  enforced 
their  complaints  by  concurring  with  them  ; 
but  all  unealinefs  and  remonftrances  being 
difregarded,  the  provinces  firft  contriving 
various  delays,  abiblutely  refuted  at  laft 
to  raife  any  more  money  for  the  pay  of  the 
Spanith  troops ;  and  fuch  was  the  univer- 
fal  defpair,  that,  negleCting  their  dikes, 
they  declared  they  had  rather  be  drowned 
by  the  fea,  than  held  in  fubjeCtion  by  the 
foreign  forces, 
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This  fpirit  of  the  people,  alarming  the 
court,  the  troops  were  recalled,  and  thereby 
the  public  tranquility  reftored. 

But  it  was  interrupted  in  the  year  1565* 
by  the  refolution  that  was  taken  to  annul 
all  the  laws,  impofe  arbitrary  taxes,  create 
new  bifhops,  with  their  fpiritual  courts,  and 
judges,  at  the  will  of  the  king,  or.  pope, 
and  above  all  to  eftablifh  the  Inquifition, 
that  extraordinary  court  of  judicature,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
country,  and  which  they  could  not  intro¬ 
duce  into  Milan  or  Naples;  and,  to  fum 
up  the  whole,  all  thefe  violations  of  public 
and  private  liberty,  of  temporal  and  fpiritu¬ 
al  rights,  were  to  be  afferted  aud  maintained 
by  the  hangman  and  foreign  troops  j  means 
which,  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “  are 
“  commonly  made  ufe  of  to  fupprefs  civil 
“  commotions,  but  were,  in  this  inftance, 
“  the  occalion  of  their  breaking  out  in 
“  Flanders.” 

For  the  principal  lords  meeting  together 
at  Bruffels,  reprefented  their  rights  and  in¬ 
fringements  thereof  to  the  Governefs.— 
“  This  congrefs,”  fays  Voltaire,”  “  was 
«  called  a  eonfpiracy  at  Madrid,  but  was 
“  confdered  in  the  Low  Countries  as  a 
“  moft  lawful  adl ;  and  it  is  certain  the 
«  confederates  were  not  rebels.” — Their 
petitions  being  liftened  to,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  edidb  about  religion  and  the  In- 
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quifition  being  remitted,  all  noife  of  dif- 
eontent  and  tumult  was  appeafed,  and  the 
governefs  was  both  obeyed  and  honoured. 

but  it  being  loon  after  difeovered,  that 
toe  blatkeft  defigns  were  formed  by  the 
COU,.t  of  Madrid  who  difavowed  the  former 
modei  a  tie  n  and  juffiee,  the  provinces  were 
nick  with  aflonilhment  ;  but  that  foon 
gave  way  to  rage,  which  began  to  appear 

10  their  looks>.  their  fpeech,  their  bold 
meetings  and  libels,  and  was  increafed  by 
tne  miferable  fpedlacle  of  innumerable  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  what  added  infult  to  ODpref- 
hon  was.  Philips  infilled  that  he  was  ab¬ 
solved  from  thofe  oaths,  whereby  he  con- 
fiimed  their  liberties,  by  the  fupreme  power 
of  the  Pope.  “  This  reafon  (fays  Voltaire) 
might  poffibly  have  great  weight  with 
Roman  Catholics,  but  naturally  enraged 

Ve  ^tenants,  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  dilaffedlion 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1566,  there 
appeared  in  the  citizens  an  open  contempt 
ot  authority  ;  executions  were  hindered, 
officers  abu  fed,  and  prifons  forced.  This 
was  followed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Lords 
never  to  buffer  the  inquifition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  contrary  to  all  laws,  facred 
and  prophane,  and  exceeding  the  cruelty  of 
former  tyranny.  Upon  which,  all  resolu¬ 
tion  of  force  or  rigour  growing  unfafe  for 
government,  the  Ducbefs  ot  Parma  was 

obliged 
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obliged  to  ufe  gentle  methods,  and  promile, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
a  full  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  but  whether  a 
redrefs  was  never  intended,  or  from  the  di- 
laterinefs  of  Spanifh  councils  was  deferred 
too  long,  it  certainly  came  too  late ;  the 
flame  broke  out,  and  the  revolt  appeared 
univerfal. 

But  the  richer  and  more  prudent  men  of 
the  provinces,  particularly  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horne, 
feeling  the  ill  effedts,  and  abhorring  the 
rage  of  popular  tumults,  as  the  worft  mif- 
chief  that  can  befall  any  ffate,  exerted  their 
utmoft  vigour,  loyalty,  and  that  influence 
which  the  public  affedtion  gave  them,  to 
appeafe  the  general  difcontent ;  by  which 
means,  and  the  prudent  and  moderate  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  governefs,  all  the  provinces 
were  reftored  to  their  former  peace,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  appearance  at  lead;  of  loyalty. 

But  fcarce  was  this  happy  event  brought 
about,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  with  ten  thoufand  of  the  bed;  Spanifh 
and  Italian  loldiers,  under  the  command  of 
the  choiceft  officers  which  the  late  war  had 
bred  up,  ftruck  all  the  Low  Countries  with 
aftoniffiment,  fubmiffion,  and  delpair. 

The  trading  part  of  the  town  and  country 
retired  out  of  the  provinces  in  fuch  vail 
numbers,  that  in  a  few  days  one  hundred 
thoufand  people,  taking  their  money  and 
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eftedts,  abandoned  their  country.  “  So 
€f  great  antipathy  ever  appears  (fays  Sir 
46  William  Temple)  between  merchants 

and  lbldiers,  the  firft  pretending  to  be 
“  fafe  under  laws,  which  the  other  makes 
“  fubjedt  to  his  fword  and  his  will.” 

The  Dutchefs  of  Parma,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  for  the  mildeft  meafures,  thought  the 
public  tranquility  ought  not  to  be  difturbed 
by  new  oppreffions,  nor  the  royal  authority 
lelfened  by  being  made  a  party  to  a  war 
againft  its  fubjedts,  conftantly  difluaded 
againft  the  prefent  conduit ;  but  her  advice 
being  difregarded,  the  retired  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Low  Countries,  not  chuling 
to  be  anfwerable  for  meafures  fo  pernicious 
to  the  public  intereft. 

The  provinces  had  demanded,  fome  time 
before,  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  returning  to  Madrid,  hated  by, 
and  hating  the  country  he  came  from,  in¬ 
fluenced  the  court  in  all  its  meafures,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  invefted  with  unufual 
powers,  exercifed  them  accordingly  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  humanity,  and  to  the  dif- 
honour  of  the  King,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  mifery  which  thefe  councils  intro¬ 
duced  are  fo  fhocking,  that  we  cannot  read 
of  them,  even  at  this  day,  without  horror 
and  deteftation. 
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“  The  towns  (fays  Sir  William  Temple) 
ftomached  the  breach  of  their  charters  ; 
the  people  of  their  liberties  ;  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  the  charter  of  their 
order ;  all  complain  of  the  new  and  odi¬ 
ous  courts  of  judicature  ;  of  the  difufe  of 
the  ilates,  and  introduction  of  the  forces  ; 
but  all  in  vain,  the  King  was  confiant  to 
“  what  he  had  determined,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  in  his  nature  cruel  and  exora- 
ble  ;  the  new  army  was  fierce,  brave,  and 
defirous  of  nothin?  more  than  a  rebellion 
in  that  country;  the  people  were  in  a 
rage,  but  awed  and  unheaded  ;  all  was 
feizure  and  procefs,  confifcation  and  pu- 
nifhment,  blood  and  horror,  infolence 
and  dejedtion,  punifhments  executed,  and 
meditated  revenge.” 

The  council  of  Blood,  which  Alva  had 
eftablifhed,  foon  lopt  off  the  leffer  branches, 
but  the  greater  took  longer  time  in  hewing 
down ;  but  at  length  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horne,  notwithftanding  their  merits  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  earned:  follicitations 
from  all  quarters  in  their  favour,  were  fa- 
crificed  to  the  fpirit  of  pride,  cruelty,  and 
diftruft. — Their  blood  was  the  firft  cement 
of  the  republic  of  the  united  provinces. 

William  Prince  of  Orange,  an  anceftor  of 
our  great  deliverer,  finding  his  life  fought 
after,  fled  into  Germany,  being  unable, 
without  one  foot  of  land,  and  without  men 
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oi  money,  to  oppofe  his  country’s  enemy _ 

persecution  fupplied  him  with  every 
thing,  it  collected  friends  if  raI  y 

batons,  it  gave  refentmcnt,  and  Aa“nve-' 

hTwdXidf  Ci‘lled,delp:u>-  but  b«"g  weak 
,  was  hardly  ever  fuccefsful  againft  his  on 

tent  enem.es,  who  infuked  ovel  the  hbeXs 
moved00^/17  ^  thC  -aifnet  and 

threatl  f  h  remorfe>  and  terrified  by  no 

peonTe  "°nH  'll  ,kCn’  dlvided’  and  una'^cd 

were  nnt  d  hlnkl”S  forms  a”d  meafures 
^cre  not  now  necefiary  to  be  obferved,  de- 

of  e'ach  mf ’1CraI  °f  the  hundredth  part 
t  each  man  s  property  to  be  raifed  imme- 

tieth  of  Tr  f°r  the  fime  t0  Come  the  twen- 

X°fdl;rcabks'  and  the  tenth  of 

what  was  fold.— “  It  was  wonderful  (fays 

Pei  ^  uf  the  mafter  of  Mexico  and 
„  ^ ouId  be  thus  impoverifned,  as  to 

ftand  in  need  of  fuch  taxes.” — This  r« 
pacity  and  injuftice  com  pleats  the  general 
diflatisfa<fhon,  the  popular  fury  is  galmoft 
incredible  the  flukes  are  opened  regardlefs 
of  themfelves,  fo  that  the  enemy  isg  over¬ 
whelmed,  the  women  lift  in  companies,  re¬ 
pair  breeches,  give  alarms,  and  beat  up 

ti  ^  t  ,  .  of  Alva  in  return 

daughters  innocent  perfons  of  both  fexes 

without  rernorfe,  and  both  lides  give  into 

the  moll  horrid  practices  and  returns  of  ig- 

nomy,  cruelty,  and  fcorn— the  unavoidable 

confequences  of  civil  dilTention-but  this  is 

a  fcene 
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a  Icene  tob  dicadful  to  be  long  dwelt  on. 
In  fhort,  therefore,  the  Audrian  greatnefs; 
after  having  tried  every  methed  which  forces 
policy,  and  wicKadnefs  could  fugged:  to  re¬ 
duce  its  revolted  fubjedts,  was  obliged  at  lad 
to  treat  with,  and  acknowledge  them,  in 
the  mod  humiliating  manner,  as  a  free  and 
independent  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  however,  that  na¬ 
tural  courage,  or  even  delpair,  could  have 
brought  the  adairs  of  the  united  provinces  to 
this  fbrtiu.ate  conclulion,  if  they  bad  not 
been  lometimes  underhand  and  at  other  times 
openly  affided  and  fupported  by  the  other* 
powers  of  Europe,  who  envied  or  dreaded 
the  greatnefs,  which  Spain  had  attained  to 
by  the  peace  of  Cambray. 

Many  obfervations  might  be  made  on  this 
detail  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  didur- 
bancesin  the  Low  Countries;  one  is  mod  ob¬ 
vious,  which  is :  That  the  impoling  taxes 
and  introducing  troops  into  the  country* 
when  a  general  peace  made  both  unnecelfary, 
were  the  fird  grounds  of  difeontent,  which 
was  fermented  by  eftablifhing  bifihopricks 
and  judicatures,  unknown  to  the  antient  laws 
and  cudoms,  and  quedioning  at  the  fame 
time  thofe  rights  and  charters  which  the 
people  claimed  from  their  former  princes, 
but  that  the  general  uneaftnefs,  occafioned 
by  this  condudt,  might  have  been  eafily  ap¬ 
pealed,  if  the  midakes  in  government  had 

B  been 
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l^ccn  corrected  in  time:  The  dutchcfs  of 
Parma,  wife  and  moderate  in  her  difpofi- 
tion,  advifed  it ;  but  the  cardinal  de  Gran¬ 
ville,  thinking  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
fagacity  and  knowledge,  depended  on  the 
profecution  of  thofe  meafures  he  had  for¬ 
merly  advifed,  ftrenuouflyoppofed  every  mi¬ 
tigation,  and  in  lifted  on  the  vigorous  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  edidts. — This  violence  the 
times  would  not  bear — and  therefore  the  lofs 
of  the  United  Provinces,  with  their  extenlive 
and  beneficial  trade,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
cue  m  n. 

A  Prious  confidcration  of  this  remarkable 
event  in  hiftory  ought  to  alarm  thofe,  who 
now  Pcm  eagerly  bent  to  drive  things  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  But  perhaps,  however  paffionate 
they  may  appear  in  lpeech,  they  are  in  their 
own  natures  timorous,  and  would  be  fearful 
of  anfwering  for  the  effedts  and  coniequences 
of  th.ofe  violent  councils  which  they  give 
to  others.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  their 
conduit  muft  be  imputed  to  the  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  party  and  difappointed  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  vain  then  we  trouble  curfel  es 
with  luc’n  men,  but  let  us  rather  apply  to 
thofe  whofe  principles  are  founded  on  li¬ 
berty,  and  are  guided  by  moderation;  and 
thofe  who  have  inclination  as  well  as  abili¬ 
ties  to  extricate  this  kingdom  and  its  domi¬ 
nions  from  their  preterit  confulion  and  mi- 
lera’ole  condition. 

The 
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_  The  di /content  and  uneafinefs,  fo  umver- 
fd  among  ft  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  in  North- 
Amci  ica,  cannot  but  have  the  word;  ehefts 
on  tne  interefts  of  both  countries  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  the  honeftpartof  all  thefubjeds, 
on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  endeavour 
to  appeafe  the  prelent  ferment:  For  Ihould 
it  be  in:reafed,or  even  be  kept  up  to  thepitch 
it  now  is  at,  the  confluences  will  be  inofl 
ruinous.  If  it  arifes.  from  the  fpirit  of  ab- 
fotute  independence,  that  Ipirit  ought  to  he 
checked;  but  it  from  an  injudicious  con- 
dud  and h aid  and  undeferved  treatment  from 
this  country,  that  condud  and  treatment 
ought  to  be  changed. 

The  loyalty  of  the  American  colonies,  has, 

till  very  lately,  been  unimpeached;  they 
have  diligently  laboured  for  you  in  peace,  and 
zeajoufly  co-operated  with  you  in  war  •  de¬ 
fended  from  this  country,  they  ha Vt  the 
lTongeft  attachment  to  it ;  and  clofelv  con- 
neded  with  it,  all  their  produce  centers 
hoe ;  they  giory  in  the  lame  king,  have  the 

tom  i  _ 1  •  -I 


fame  religion, 


wd  claim  a  right  to  tUe  lame 


liberties,  The'e  are  itrong  motives  of  af¬ 
fection  to  you,  out  ihould  thefe  ties  be  loo  fen 
ed,  the  difficulty  ox  iucceeding-  in  the  at 
tempt  ofindependency  is  lo  great,  that  nothin; 
but  the  mod;  unhappy  times  can  force  then 
to  venture  on  it;  but,  I  mu  if  confefs,  th< 
bell;  fecurity  this  country  can  have  of  th 
obedience  of  tile  Americans,  is  their  con 
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vision  of  yoqrgqod  intentions  towards  them; 
for  defpair  will  give  fupernatural  krength. 

Weak  as  they  really  are,  krould  ever  their 
fidelity  he  lhaken,  they  will  foon  become 
flrong  by  the  malicious  affikance  of  your  ri¬ 
val  neighbours,  who  will  offer  their  fervice- 
w!  th  ea  gernefs  to  your  revoking  fubjeds,  and 
then  contending  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  with  enemies  kill  more  hokile,  becaule, 
aduatcd  by delpair,  the  event  will  be  doubt¬ 
ful. 

However,  the  imagination  of  thofe  peo¬ 
ple,  who  think  that  America  will  one  day 
or  other  be  independant  of  Great- Britain,  is 
certainly  not  groundlefs. 

But  this  is  no  fufHcient  reafon  for  fear, 
for  th  is  independance  can  hardly  be 
brought  about  until  fpme  general  calamity 
jails  on  Europe,  or  the  protection  which  the 
colonies  now  claim  from  their  leveral  mother 
countries,  is  denied,  or  unable  to  be  given 
from  the  particular  diftrefles  at  home, 
power  is  fuhjedt  to  change  ;  it  is  the  natural 
courfe  of  things.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  annihilated,  and  this  ill" 
and,  formerly  a  province  to  it,  and  looked 
upon  as  almofl:  out  of  the  world,  has  a  great¬ 
er  dominion  than  Rome  ever  prickd  itfelf  in, 
and  is  now  the  centre  of  riches  and  autho¬ 
rity.  Mav  it  ever  continue  fo !  Nothing  but 
it?  own  bad  policy  can  prevent  it,  the  fear 
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af  evils  may  produce  them,  as  the  dread  of 
death  frequently  puts  a  period  to  life. 

There  are  indeed  a  fet  of  men,  who  from 
dullnefs  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  from  pride,  aihamed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  them,  talk  of  what  we, 
for  fuch  is  their  language,  have  done  for 
them;  what  money w  have  fpent;  what 
blood  we  have  laviihed ;  and  what  trouble 
we  have  had  in  eftabliihing  and  protecting 
them  to  this  day ;  and  after  a  thoufand  fuch 
felf  applaufes,  declaiming  againft  the  bafe- 
nefs  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  an  obfti- 
nate,  fenftlefs  and  abandoned  fet  of  con¬ 
victs,  declare,  if  they  had  the  government, 
they  would— they  know  not  what  they 
would — Thefe  th  erefore  fo :  prefuming  and 
uninformed,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  acknowledging  only  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  difclaim 
even  now  all  fubordination. 

The  duties  of  a  mother  country  and  its 
colonies  are  reciprocal ;  the  one  expeCts  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection,  and  the  other 
claims  and  fecures  to  it  felf  every  advantage 
that  an  extend ve  commerce  can  produce.  I 
will  not  make  any  coipparifpri  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  American  fettlements, 
or  fay  which  of  them  has  been  mod  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral  duties. 
It  would  irritate  perhaps  one  fide  or  other  ; 
$i)d-this  is  not  my  inclination  or  delign,  but 
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the  Americans  ought  not  ,0  be  accu(-cJ  , 

mgrantude,  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Great-Bmainwill  free  them  from  thaltcharge 
If  it  is  expefted  they  Ihould  for  tire  future 
protea  themfelves,  it  will,  I  am  afraid, 
them  at  lead  that  independance  of  mind' 

winch  a  man,  whohopes  for  no  favours  »e- 

nerally  has.  It  is  poffible  indeed  they  may 
feel  your  coolnefs  towards  them  in  a  worfe 
light :  for  recolledhng  the  imntenfe  fums  of 
money  you  have  fpent  in  the  defence  of  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  and  Portuguefe,  and  in- 
deed  of  almod  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  they  think  they  haye  an  equal  right  to 
your  protection,  *  6 


You  have  entered,  fay  they,  into  the  wars 
ox  thefe  aliens  to  fupport  a  fanciful  balance 
of  power,  and  that  too  with  a  profuiion  of' 
blood  and  money  which  has  adoniffied  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  repine  at,  and  grudge  the  expence 
oi  defending  your  brethren,  and  your  ef- 
lential  commercial  intereds  in  America  It 
is  perhaps  difficult  for  an  Engliffiman  to  ac- 
count  for  this  condud  upon  the  common 
principles,  which  actuate  the  world ;  but 

the  Americans  imagine  they  fee  the  grounds 
of  it.  '  '  ° 


.The  minidry  of  Great  Britain,  they  fay, 
being  taken  up  with  the  more  arduous  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  and  the  druggies  of  par¬ 
ties  at  home,  negleded  America  ;  the  value 
of  which  was  unknown  until  France  wave 
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Vou  an  idea  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  take 
it  from  you.  This  roufed  the  Britifh  nation, 
who,  immediately  feeing  its  importance, 
thought  i'd  negleSla  ci vitas  Jlare  non  pojfit. 
The  war,  thus  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  your  effential  interefls,  was  profecuted 
with  vigor,  and  its  confequential  fuccefs  gave 
you  a  right  to  demand  much  more  than  the 
original  objedts  of  it.  The  Americans,  who 
had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  as  in 
a  public  caufe  they  were  bound  to,  flattered 
themfelves  that  the  peace  would  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  recover  their  ftrength,  by  ef- 
tablifhing  and  extending  their  trade,  which 
had  been  almoft  ruined  during  thecourfeof 
the  war ;  but  unhappily  for  them,  fcarce  had 
hoftilities  ceafed  againft  France  and  Spain, 
the  declared  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  cry  was— In t us  est  Hostis. 

We  at  once  became  feized  with  fear  and 
jealoufy  of  our  fellow  fubjedts  in  America  ; 
for,  viewinga  map  made  on  a  large  fcale,  we 
found  them  feated  on  an  extenfive  continent, 
which,  we  heard,  nature  had  done  much  for, 
and  which  we  dreaded,  leaft  time  fhould 
eflablilh  into  an  empire  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  :  we  faid  we  had  ruined  ourfelves 
-for  the  fake  of  America,  which  would  oqe 
day  or  other  be  the  fcourge  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  the  blood  we  had  Ihed  would  nourilh  a 
viper,  which  would  fling  us  to  death.  Thus, 
jealous  of  our  fellow  fubjedts,  we  repented 

of 
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of  what  we  had  done ,  and,  fearful  of  the 
ftrength  which  fecurity  from  future  encroach^ 
inents  would  naturally  increafe,  it  was  de^ 
termined,  fay  the  Americans,  to  keep  the 
colonies  in  that  kind  of  dependance  which 
is  occafioned  by  weaknefs  and  poverty,  and 
not  in  that  fubordination  and  obedience 
which  arifes  from  gratitude  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  duties  of  children  to  parents, 

.  is  this  of  policy,  founded  on  our 

jealoufy  and  diftruft,  that  is  the  ground  of 
the  prefent  difcontent  in  America  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  jea¬ 
loufy  and  diftruft  on  one  fide,  ftiould  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  other  the  fame  bad  and  illiberal 
qualities,  to  the  interruption  ot  the  tnoft  cor¬ 
dial  friendfhip,  and  breach  of  the  ftrongeft 
duties; 

It  is  to  this  policy  they  impute  the  ruin 
of  the  Spanifh  trade,  by  the  royal  navy  of 
Great  Britain  adting  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Guards 
Coftas  of  Spain.  It  is  true  indeed  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  condudf  was  feen  when  we 
iound  it  muft  ultimately  affedt  ourfelves  5 
and,  therefore,  though  the  adt  is  ftill  in 
force,  the  execution  of  it  is  fufpended  5  but 
the  condition  of  the  Americans  is  bad  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  blow  aimed  at  them,  took 

place  1  and  the  dagger  remaining  rankles  in 
the  wound. 

•  The  rumour  of  quartering  foldiers  on  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  on  the  ftale  plea  of  neceffity,* 

which 
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which  may  be  urged,  and  generally  is  fo,  to 
juftify  the  world  actions ;  the  eredding  of  civil 
law  courts  ;  the  eldablifhing  of  an  army, 
when  ali  danger  of  an  enemy  is  removed  ; 
the  reafons  which  are  generally  urged  for 
laying  taxes  on  the  colonies,  namely,  that 
the  war  was  undertaken  on  their  account ; 
that  Great  Britain  is  exhausted,  and  that 
America  is  enriched  by  it,  and  therefore 
ought  to  pay  its  proportionate  fhare,  have 
alarmed  them  greatly,  and  given  them  fears 
which  make  them  jealous  of  every  idep  you 
take.  They  infill,  if  ever  Great  Britain  had 
a  war  peculiarly  her  own,  the  laid  was  ;  her 
eflential  and  not  fanciful  interelds  being  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  in  it  ;  and  that  it  was  as  little 
undertaken  for  America,  as  that  you  fent 
forces  to  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  that  king¬ 
dom  :  they  deny  that  Great  Britain  was  ex- 
haulded  by  it,  notwithldanding  her  pretended, 
or  even  real  want  of  money :  the  pretended 
want  was  raifed  by  the  clamour  of  party  and 
Hock-jobbers,  and  the  real  one  was  owing, 
not  to  a  decay,  but  increafe  of  trade,  which 
your  unparalleled  fuccefsoccafioned,demand- 
ed  greater  capitals  than  ufual.  They  declare 
they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmold  they 
were  able  ;  (hat  their  public  and  private 
debts,  and  the  deldruddion  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Ihew  it  ;  and  that  as  they  are  obliged 
to  eonfume  the  manufaddures  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  they  actually,  though  not  named  by 
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the  parliament,  pay  every  tax  which  is  laid 
on  Great  Britain. 

I  mention  thefe  grounds  of  their  pre- 
it  nt  uneafinels  without  any  endeavour  to 
fhew  their  reafonablenefs  ;  but  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  infill:,  though  it  Ihould  be  allowed, 
the  war  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  fake 
oi  the  Americans,  and  that  they  had  not 
contributed  one  farthing  to  its  expence,  yet 
that  laying  taxes  on  them  is  contrary  to 
found  policy,  and  the  objedt  Great  Britain 
had  in  view  in  eftablifhing  colonies. 

The  firlt  conquefts  and  acquifitions  made 
by  the  Romans,  were  made,  like  thofe  of 
the  Tartars,  in  a  fpirit  of  union,  who  adopt¬ 
ing  or  blending  themfelves  with  thofe 
whom  they  had  lately  fubdued,  fixt  their 
foundation  on  the  firm  bafis  of  one  infepa- 
rable  intereft. 

But  as  loon  as  the  Romans  found  their 
empire  fufiiciently  ftrengthened  to  enable 
them  to  ad  offenfively,  to  the  difturbance  of 
the  whole  world,  they  poured  their  armies 
into  all  quarters,  and  conquered  it,  for  the 
purpofes  of  avarice  and  ambition.  The  ob¬ 
jects  they  had  in  their  view  were,  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  for  the  foie  benefit  of 
the  Roman  people. 

The  colonies  eftablilhed  by  the  modern* 
European  nations,  in  uncultivated  and  un¬ 
civilized  countries,  have  had  two  apparent 

views ; 
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views ;  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  increafe  of  dominion.  Thefe 
objects  are  generally  fet  forth  in  all  their 
commiffions  and  charters,  and  the  firft  of 
them  , was  impioufly  aflerted  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  to  fancdify  the  moft  dreadful  inhu¬ 
manity  j  the  reft  of  the  European  nations 
have  had  more  religion,  than  to  make  ufe 
ef  the  fword,  to  inculcate  the  dodtrine  of 
the  true  God.  England  in  particular  hath 
aided  in  this  refpeid  with  real  wifdom  and 
piety. 

The  extention  of  dominion,  the  other 
objeid  which  the  European  nations  had  in 
view  in  eftablifliing  colonies,  feems,  con- 
ftdering  the  times  when  thev  wrere  under¬ 
taken,  to  imply  the  extention  of  arbitrary 
power ;  for  the  kings  of  Europe  then  pof- 
feffed,  or  claimed,  the  moft  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  i  all  acquifttions  therefore,  however 
made,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them ;  colo¬ 
nies  in  particular,  being  undertaken  by  com¬ 
miffions  from  them,  l'eem  to  have  been 
originally  eftablifhed  for  their  ufe  and  be¬ 
nefit  ;  and  fo  perhaps,  confidering  the  foi- 
rit  of  our  laws  at  that  time,  they  really 
would  have  been,  even  in  this  country,  if 
the  nature  of  our  government  had  not 
changed,  or  our  fovereigns  had  not  diverted 
themfelves  of  thofe  powers,  which  the  com¬ 
mon  laws  of  the  land  gave  them  over  new 
acquifttions. 

F  2 
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But  as  Engliflirrien  could  not  be  allured 
to  leave  their  native  homes,  to  labour  in  un¬ 
cultivated  countries,  without  a  full  fecurity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  liberties,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  from  birth,  the  fulled: 
aflurances  and  mod:  ample  conceffions  were 
made  to  the  adventurers,  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking. 

By  thefe  charters  and  grants  the  fet tiers 
of  the  New  World  were  as  free,  when  the}/ 
eroded  the  Atlantic,  as  they  had  been  in  this 
illand  ;  but  as  new-difeovered  countries  and 
acquifiticns  were  the  immediate  property  of 
the  crown,  and  confequently  fubjedt  to  its- 
immediate  government,  the  liberties  which 
the  inhabitants  of  them  enjoyed,  it  is 
pretended,  mud:  be  considered  as  mere 
conceffions  from  the  crown,  and  not 
as  they  are  in  this  country,  indepen¬ 
dant  thereof,  and  coeval  with  preroga¬ 
tive  itfelfj  but  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
liberties  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  infringed, 
for  the  crown  has  parted  with  all  means 
ofoppreffion,  by  granting  them  every  right 
for  the  fupport  of  civil  liberty,  which  this 
country  enjoys ;  and  as  thefe  grants  and 
fuppofed  conceffions  have  been  made  vo¬ 
luntarily,  for  the  encouragement  of  a  brave 
and  laborious  people,  they  muff  have  at 
cad:  as  much  force  and  validity,  as  thofe 
which  have  been  extorted  and  demanded  in 
the  field  of  battle. 
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The  extenfion  of  dominion  therefore, 
which  is  one  of  the  expreffed  objedcs  of  our 
efcabiifhing  colonies,  cannot  mean  an  un- 
controuled  power  over  flaves,  but  a  domi¬ 
nion  founded  on  freedom  ;  and  not  founded 
for  the  purpofes  of  ambition  and  vain  glory 
of  a  monarch,  or  a  partial  regard  to  this  or 
that  country,  but  lor  the  eftablifhment  and 
extention  of  the  commerce  of  the  British 
dominions.^ 

Here  then  is  an  elTential  difference,  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  eftablifhed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  the  countries  which  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  ;  the  ftrft  were  com- 
pofed  of  freemen,  leaving  their  native 
homes  to  extend  its  commerce  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good ;  the  latter  went  over  nations  for 
the  fake  of  plunder  and  vain  glory  :  the  re¬ 
turns  which  one  country  claimed  from 
thofe,  which  were  fubjedt  to  it,  were  tri¬ 
bute  and  fervility;  but  that  which  the  other 
hath  generally  expedted,  are  a  liberal  obe¬ 
dience,  filial  affedtion,  and  thofe  advantages 
which  the  balance  of  trade  gives,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  countries  ;  I  fay  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  both  countries,  becaufe  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  being  enriched  and  ftrengthened  by  it, 
is  better  enabled  to  give  that  protection 
which  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  expedt 
from  her. 

The  Romans  adted  confidently  when  they 
treated  the  conquered  provinces  with  rapa- 
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m-yahd  infolence  for  not  being  compofed 
of  Romans,  but  of  aliens  and  enemies  to 
the  Roman  name  ;  they  were  fubjedt  to  the 

,  ol  the  conquerors ;  Rome  was  itfelf 
alone ;  and  therefore,  difregarding  the  com- 

n‘0*1.11S1ts  mankind,  fhe  endeavoured 
to  lubdue  and  plunder  the  reft  of  the  world 
loi  her  lole  aggrandizement, 

But  the  condudt  of  Great  Britain  ought 
to  proceed  on  different  principles;  for°as 
its  colonies  are  compofed  of  Englifhmen 
and  freemen,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as 
luch— tne  interefts  of  the  mother  countries, 
and  its  colonies,  are  infeperable — no  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  benefit  of  one  to  the  prejudice 
Ol  the  Other  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  and  their 
mutual  advantage  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  fources  ot  trade,  enriching  the  feveral 
channels  through  which  it  flows. 

It  is  then  by  trade  alone  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a dimg  in  a  fpirit  of  true  policy ,  will 
endeavour  to  draw  the  wealth  and  produce 
of  America  to  herfelf ;  all  other  methods 
tvill  deflroy  the  objeCt  for  which  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  eflablifhed.  If  the  Americans 
indeed,  poflefled  of  valuable  mines  of  gold 
and  iilver,  or  a  lucrative  commerce,  ftifl  re- 
tamed  more  than  the  ballance  of  trade  drew 
from  them.  Great  Britain  might,  perhaps, 
confiftentiy  with  felf-intereft,  take  the  over- 
pB’S.  But  the  fact  is  otherwife,  all  their 
gams  and  produce  now  centers  here  in  the 

way 
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way  of  trade,  and  therefore  the  fyftem  of 
taxing  them  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
real  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general,  though 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient. — The  Treafury  may  fwell  a  little, 
but  commerce  will  fhrink  to  nothing. 

But  it  is  better  for  the  nation,  that  the 
riches  of  the  Americans  (if  they  have  any) 
fhould  pafs  through  the  accompting-houfes 
of  the  merchants  of  London,  than  be  paid 
in  at  his  Majefty’s  Exchequer  at  Whitehall. 
A  minifter  will  propagate  a  different  doc¬ 
trine  ;  he  may,  perhaps,  wifh  to  make  the 
colonies  a  convenient  property,  to  fupply 
his  want  of  popularity  or  knowledge  in  the 
refources  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  reafons  may 
be  given  by  him  for  this  kind  of  policy,  fuf- 
ficient  to  impofe  on  the  generality  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  Americans  will 
never  be  fatisfied  with  the  exertion  of  this 
kind  of  power,  and  fubmitting  to  it  with 
reluctance,  will  reject  it  whenever  they  arc 
able.  And,  indeed,  however  ready  we  may 
be  to  eafe  ourfelves  by  taxing  them,  and 
reaping  apparent  emolument  at  their  ex- 
pencc,  we  fhall  loon  repent  of  our  partia¬ 
lity  ;  for  however  weak  and  wicked  a  future 
minifter  may  be  if  this  fyftem  is  adopted 
and  purfued,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  exert 
itfelf  in  vain  againft  him ;  for  pretending 
hereby  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  America, 
he  will  himfelf  become  independent  of  the 

Com- 
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Commons  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  eafe  and 
iacility  with  which  he  will  raife  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies. 

Ciomwell,  though  an  arbitrary  ruler, 
and  Charles  the  lid,  a  neeeffitous  Prince, 
put fued,  in  this  refpedt,  the  true  intereds 
ot  Great  Britain;  for  notwithdanding  the 
extravagance  of  the  one,  and  defpotifm  of 
the  other,  they  plainly  faw,  that  real  power, 
and  fubdantial  and  permanent  wealth,  could 
only  be  attained  through  the  channels  of 
commerce,  and  that  there  would  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  edablifhed  for  difiipation  and 
coiiuption,  and  the  highed  power  exer- 
cifed,  by  rendering  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
fubfervient  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore 
Cromwell  had  the  fagacity  to  plan,  and 
Charles  the  good  fenfe  to  adopt  the  famous 
aU'  of  ?2aeuigatio72y  which  the  Britifih  colonies 
have  to  this  time  dutifully  and  implicitly 
obeyed  :  for  though  it  has  reduced  them  to 
a  kind  of  political  fiavery,  yet  being  founded 
on  the  founded:  policy,  they  have  iubmitted 
to  it  with  chearfulnefs  and  affedtion  to  this 
country;  and  fo  long  as  they  do  fo,  you  need 
no  other  evidence  of  your  fovereignty  over 
them ;  for  let  any  one  confider  the  nature 
of  it,  and  he  will  find  it  the  dronged  mark 
and  badge  of  fubferviency  and  dependence. 

Let  then  the  mutual,  which  is  the  real 
filtered  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  be  promoted,  by  condantly  purdiing 

the 
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the  true  cbjea  for  which  the  latter  were  ef- 
tabhthed,  and  let  us  not  cut  down  the  tree 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  Let  usjlrokeandnot  flat 

the  cow,  fir  her  mdt,  and  not  her  blood,  can 

groe us  real  nourijhment  andjlrengtb ;  and  for 
this  purpofc,  let  til tfpirit  of  the  aft  of  na¬ 
vigation  (for  found  policy  has  long  iince 
varied  from  the  letter)  be  rtr.ffly  adhered 
°’  and  linn,  however  dourithing  the  com 
merce  of  America  may  becomefehher  bv' 
lts  or  by  the  judic  ou  encou7 

"f  The"'3  b  ”,d  br  ““  Siven  V  'coun- 

try,  the  whole  advantage  thereof  mutl  ulti 

mately  center  here,  and  that  withou  dif" 

^  to  the  honour  aid 

ofthe  public  good.  d  pr°motIon 
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